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ON THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 
BY SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 

The apostle Paul, in writing on the subject of the 
ministry says: “Not that we are sufficient of ourselves 
to think any thing as of ourselves ; but our sufficien- 
cy is of God, who also hath made us able ministers 
of ‘the new testament ; not of the letter, but of the 
spirit : for the letter killeth but the spirit giveth life.” 
In this passage, he has laid open the ground of the 
Christian mjnistry, which proceeds from the influ- 
ence of the spirit of God ; and he has distinguished 
itelearly from the ministry of the letter, which pro- 
ceeds merely from human ability, exercised upon the 
recorded experience of others. 

Now, if we are not sufficient of ourselves to 
think any thing that is good, it follows ‘that every 
pure thought, and every aspiration after holiness 
must be breathed into the soul by the immediate pre- 
sence of Him, “in whom we live, and move, and 
have our being.’’ All spiritual worship is inspired, 
for it is the breathing of the soul to God, under the 
influence of his Holy Spirit. 

He is the sun and centre of his spiritual creation ; 


and his attractive power, that « draws ali men unto 
himself,’ in whom he is not resisted. 

Therefore when the church, or assembly of be- 
lievers, is met together in his name, (which is his 


power,) there is He in the midst of them ; and_ his 


itis his light that illuminates,—his life that “on 


presence is often made known ‘ by the breaking of | 


bread.”’ 


When the “doors are shut,’ and all worldly 
thoughts excluded, he reveals himself to his disei- 
ples, and, breathing upon them, confers the gift of 
the Holy Spirit. It is then they are “ baptized by 
one spirit into one body” and made ta sympathize 
and to feel for each other, so that, * if one member 
suffer all the members suffer with it, and if one 
member be honored, all the other members rejoice 
with it.”t Itis under the influence of this feeling 
that the mind is prepared to speak of the goodness 
of God, saying, * 1 will declare thy name unto my } 
brethren ; in the midst of the church, will I sing | 
praise unto thee.” And when the experienced mind | 
is thus exercised, it is often brought into near unity | 
with some present, so as to have a sympathetic feel- 
ing for them, ora sense of their state and condition, 





by which it is enabled to minister to them, not in the 


oldness of the letter, but “in the newness of life.”’ | 


Although the ministry which proceeds from this 


holy fountain of Divine love shed abroad in the 
heart, may be in few words, and simple as the !an- | 
guage of childhood, yet will it be felt and owned by | 
the witness for God in every heart; for as it proceed: 
from the life it will gather to the life. When the good 





shepherd « putteth forth his own sheep, he goeth be- 
fore them, and the sheep follow him; for they know 
his voice, and a stranger will they not follow but will 
flee from him; for they know not the voice of strang- 
ers.”” John, 10, iv. v. 


.. *Cor, 2. iii, v. t Cor. 1. xii. xxv. 





How much itis to be regretted, that this pure,sim- 
ple language of the heart is so often forsaken for the 
laborious efforts of human wisdom, and that so many 
who have ‘ begun in the spirit” are like the foolish 
Galatians who thought “to be made perfect by the 
flesh.’’ After having drawn from the well of life, 
they turn from Him who is a fountain of living wa- 
ter, and hew to themselves cisterns, broken cisterns, 
that can hold no water. 

This often arises from a want of humility. Itis tru- 
ly humbling to the mind to move in this simple, child- 
like manner, and we are inclined to say in our hearts, 
what will the world think of me? how shall I ap- 
pear in the view of the rich, the talented and the 
learned who may be present? If, under the influ- 





and his dispensations to their condition. ‘The neces- 
sity of Divine inspiration in the performance of _re- 
ligious services, is thus spoken of in one of the hom- 
ilies of the church of England: « Let us ‘meekly 
call upon the bountiful spirit, the Holy Ghost, to in- 
spire us with his presence ; that we may be able to 
hear the goodness of God to our salvation, for with- 
outhis holy inspiration we cannot so much as 
speak the name of the mediator. No man can say 
| that Jesusis the Lord, but by the Holy Ghost.— 
Much less should we be uble to understand these 
| great mysteries, that he hath opened to us by Christ. 
For we have received, saith St. Paul, not the spirit 
of the world, but the spirit which is of God, for this 
| purpose, that we ny freely know the things that 


ence of this feeling, we attempt to embellish the mat- are given to us of God. In. the power of the Holy 
ter that comes before the mind, we are sure to fall| Ghost resteth all ability to know God and please 
into a state of confusion ; we lose our confidence in | him. Itis he that purifieth the mind byhis secret work- 
the impressions we have been following ; and, if we |ing. He enlighteneth the heart to conceive worth y 


| continue to go on, we are liable to ramble from one | thoughts of Almighty God.’’* These views are fur- 
subject to another, like one who travels in the dark, | ther enforced bv some of the standard writers of the 

‘uncertain where fo go, instead of sitting down and | same church,—Faber in his work on the Holy Spir- 
waiting for the dawn of day. /it, says: “Our Lord compares the operations of the 

But; perhaps, there are some into whose hands | spirit to the wind, and we can no more discern the 








these remarks may fall, who do not acknowledge that ‘one than the other ; nevertheless, if we have receiy- 
a minister of the gospel in these latter days has|ed the Holy Ghost, our souls must be as sensible ot 
any right to expect Divine guidancesin his religious } His influence, by its beneficial effects, as our bodies 
services. They contend that since the establish- | are of the impulse of the air when {n° motion: Fe 
ment of Christianity, the extraordinary operations of | “The first thing towards our becoming children ot 
the Holy Spirit have ceased, and our dependence | (jod, is the t//umination of the understanding.” 
now must be placed upon the Scriptures, which are | « ‘The mere exertions of unassisted réagon can never 
made clear to the understandings of the faithful by | convey to our minds any knowledge of the things 
the ordinary operations of the spirit. | of God, because they must be spiritually discern 

This, I believe, is the doctrine generally taught} ed,"t’ «In fine, to use the emphatic language of 
in Protestant churches ; and yet nearly all their minis- | Scriptures, the regenerate are the temple of the 
ters profess to have a Divine call to preach the gos- | bJes sed sprit, builtupon the foundation of the “apos- 
pel. In the ordination of a deacon, the canons of} tes and prophets, Jesus Christ being the chief cor- 
the Episcopal Church require him to profess that ‘he | ner stone. Eph. 2. xx. God’ hit ann diatends 
has been inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost to | to dwell within them.” (I Cor. iii. xvi., 2 Tim. i. 
take upon him this office and ministration.’—| xiv, John iv. xii. xv. xvi.,) and like the Shechi- 
Now if this is not a mere empty form, it certainly | nah in his magnificent house at Jerusalem sanctifies, 
implies an extraordinary operation of the Holy | idleminates and directs them. What the soul is to 
Spirit; for, if they have really received ae a call a8|the body, the Iloly Ghost is to the church : by his 


they profess, it must have heen made known to powerful ageney ns members are not only enlighten- 


them by immediate revelation. ‘The Scriptures, be- led and actuated in lividually ; but, like the several 
ing equally addressed to all, cannot give such a eall | parts of the natural body, they are connected and 
to any individual in particular, and furthermore,— | hejd together in spiritual peace, order, union and 
such a call not being common to all the members of | harmony.”§ ‘The blessed spirit of God, whose of- 
the church, it must have been a special manifestation | ¢ 26 js ¥, akow betiavers the thihse of Christ. does 
of the Divine will, and therefore an extraordinary op- | conetimes display the promises et i their eyes 
eration of the spirit. | with uncommon sweetness and energy. at the same 

This position might be further confirmed by quo- itime sealing to the soul its own interest in them, 
tations from some ofthe most pious writers of almost aval from adie arises so sublime and so holy a joy 
every religious sect, in which they profess to have and strength, that the Christian, observing its nature 
received particular intimations of the Dive will with | .y4 tendency, cannot doubt its original. And I evi- 
regard to their religious course and acknowledge that | gently see, and new instances of it ae daily arising, 
in some instances they were remarkably favored with | that such secret communications from above are the 
Divine assistance in their religious services. I am most effectual support of many good men under the 
not willing to believe that all these professions are ’ 





oh greatest inward discouragement, and the most pain- 
false, but rather that the merciful regard of Divine ; ful conflicts with their spiritual enemies.” 

goodness has, in every age, been extended to the sin- 
cere in heart; and that, 1n condescension to the weak- 
ness of his creatures, he has adapted his instructions 


* Homil, for Rogat. week, part 11. t Faber, p. 54. 


tFaber, p. 53. §Barrow’s works v, 11. p, 505 quoted by Faber 
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Such extract might be multiplied to great extent, 
all tending to prove that the work of the holy spir- 
it is not only acknowledged in the regeneration of 
the soul,but that his influence is as sensibly experien- 
ced as the impulse of the air when in motion—that 
he dwells in the hearts of the faithful to sanctify, il- 
luminate, and direct them as the Shechinah or glory 
of the Lord, did in the temple of old ; and that at 
particular times, he seals upon the soul an evidence 
of Divine favor. 

Yet the same class of writers, strange as it may 
appear, contend that since the apostolic age, imme- 
diate revelation has ceased ; for this is one of those 
gifts of the spirit which they class among his extra- 
ordinary operations. They say we must not expect 
the inspirations of the Holy Spirit to be made known 
to us, except in using the means of grace, by which 
they generally mean reading the scriptures and 
church services, listening to sermons, or partaking 
of the sacrament. Consequently a minister of the 
Gospel, according to this view, is left without any 
Divine guidance as to the subject he shall choose, the 
manner he shall treat it, or the time when, or place 
where, it is to be delivered. 

This is a most glaring inconsistency ;—for if “* we 
cannot without his lively inspiration so much as 
speak the name of the mediator,” ‘if His spirit 
dwells with the faithful to illuminate and direct 
them;”’ and if* unassisted reason can never convey to 
our minds any knowledge of the things of God” it 
is inconceivable thatthe important functions of the 
ministry should be lefi to the will and wisdom of 
man, or thata course of school divinity should be 
necessary to qualify a man for preaching the Gospel. 
Such was not the doctrine of the apostles ;—but it 
was brought in during the apostacy, and when anti- 
christ, or the self-sufficient wisdom of man assum- 
ed the seat of God, and the true church or spouse of 
Christ was driven into the wilderness, 

“Every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh, is not of God; and this 
is that spirit of anti-christ, whereof ye have heard 
that it should come; and even now already is it in the 
world.” 1 John, iv. 3. : 

This spirit of human sufficiency will readily ac- 
knowledge that Jesus Christ did come in the flesh 
upwards of 1800 years ago, but it will not confess to 
his spiritual appearance, that he ‘is come’”’ in the 
hearts of his people even now, to lead them into all 
truth, and to be unto them “ the true shepherd and | 
bishop of souls.” ‘They who are in this spirit do 
indeed acknowledge in words that the Holy Spirit 
dwells in the faithful,but they limit his operations to 
the sanctifying of those means of grace which they 
can make use of in their own time and will; thus 
placing the will and wisdom of man in the chair of 
divinity, in direct opposition to the example and | 
precepts of Jesus Christ and his apostles. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


From the Edinburgh Review. | 
THE MARTYRS OF SCIENCE. 


GALILEO GALILEI. 





Continued from page 218. 
j 


[t is justly remarked by Sir David Brewster, that | 
whatever allowance may be made for the ardor of | 
Galileo’s temper, and however we may justify or| 
even approve of his conduct up to this time, his visit 
to the pope, in 1624, placed him in a new relation to 
the church, which demanded on his part a new and 
corresponding demeanor. ‘Ihe advances were made 
on his side—he had been received with courtesy and 
kindness—been loaded with favors, and had accept- 
ed pensions for himself and his son :— 


* Thus honored by the head of the church, and 
vetriended by its dignitaries, Galileo must have felt 
lumself secure against the indignities of its lesser 

| 


ceuseé to prosecute his researches and publish his 
discoveries, provided he avoided that dogma of the | 
church which, even in the present day, it has not 
ventured to renounce, But Galileo was bound to| 
the Romish hierarchy by even stronger ties. His | 
son and himself were pensioners of the church; and | 
having accepted of ‘his alms, they owed it at least a| 
decent and respectful allegiance. ‘The pension thus 
given by Urban, was not a remuneration which 
sovereigns sometimes award to the services of their 
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subjects. Galileo was a foreigner at Rome. The 
sovereign of the papal state owed him no obligation 
and hence we must regard the pension of Galileo as 
a donation from the Roman pontiff to science itself ; 
and a declaration of the Christian world, that religi- 
on was not jealous of philosophy, and that the 
church of Rome was willing to respect and foster 
even the genius of its enemies. 

« Galileo viewed all these circumstances in a dif- 
ferent light. He resolved to compose a work, in 
which the Copernican system would be demonstra- 


ted; but he had not the courage to do this in a direct | 


and open manner. He adopted the plan of discuss- 
ing the subject in a dialogue between three speak- 
ers, in the hope of eluding, by this artifice, the cen- 
sure of the church. This work was completed in 
1630 ; but owing to some difficulty in obtaining a 
license to print it, it was not published till 1632. In 
obtaining the license, Galileo exhibited considerable 
address, and his memory has not escaped from the 
imputation of having acted unfairly, and of having 


involved his personal friends in the consequences of 


his imprudence.” 

The charge here hinted at, refers to the conceal- 
ment from the censors whose duty it was to exam- 
ine and authorise the publication of the work, of the 


‘ material fact. that he had been enjoined by the inqui- 
sition, in 1616, not to hold or to teach the Coperni- | 


can doctrine any way whatever ; and this is one of 
the circumstances of offence recited in the sentence 
that was ultimately passed on him. 
of the license, Ricardi, the master of the palace, and 
Ciampoli, the pope’s private secretary, were dismiss- 


ed from their situations, and even the Inquisitor of 


Florence did not escape a reprimand. 

The work thus futively ushered into the world, 
produced an immense effect, not only in Italy but 
over Europe. ‘The pope was greatly exasperated ; 
and it has been said that the enemies of Galileo en- 
deavoured to persuade him, that the Simplicio of the 
dialogue—the Peripatician whose feeble attempts to 
support Aristotle and Ptolemy were met by so 
overwhelming a force of argument and ridicule— 
was intended to represent his holiness. He appoint- 
od a commission to inquire into the circumstances ; 
and Galileo was again summoned to appear before 
the Inquisition at Rome. Flere he arrived 
ruary,1633—all the efforts of the grand duke and the 


‘Tuscan ambassadogto obtain a dispensation from his | 


attendance, on the grounds of his advanced age, his 


declining health, and the inconvenience of the quar- | 


antine regulations then in force, having been unsuc- 
cessful. ‘These remonstrances, however, were not 
altogether without effect. ‘The quarantine was re- 
laxed in his favor ; he was allowed to take up his 
residence in the house of the ‘Tuscan ambassador ; 
he was visited by the pope’s nephew ; and through- 


fout the whole of the proceedings, and the trial | answered like a good Catholic.’””” 
| which followed, he was treated with the most mark 


ed indulwence and consideration. It would be un- 
interesting to describe in detail the proceedings be- 
fore the court of the inquisition ; the result is thus 
stated by our author— 

«A long and elaborate sentence was pronounced, 
detailing the former proceedings of the Inquisition, 
(in 1616,) and specifying the offences which he had 
committed in teaching heretical doctrines, in viola- 





In consequence | 


in Feb-, 





he * invoked the divine aid in abjuring, and detest- 
ing, and vowing never again to teach, the doctrine of 
the earth’s motion and the sun’s stability ; pledged 
himself that he would never again, either in words 
or writing, propagate such heresies; and swore that 
he would fulfil the penances which had been inflict- 
ed upon him.” 

Galileo’s abjuration was unquestionably a great 
triumph for the Romish church, and due care was 
\taken to make it widely known, Sir David Brew- 
ister seems to consider that his character received 
'some tarnish from the facility with which he re- 
nounced a doctrine which he had established by so 
many proofs, and of the truth of wuich he must 
have entertained a profound conviction, Assuredly 
his conduct displayed little of the firmness of a mar- 
|tyr; nor can he aspire to participate,in that respect, 
the approbation and applause which mankind wil- 
lingly award to those who stand prepared to sacri- 
fice even life for their principles. It must bere- 
membered, however, that the matter at issue was not 
like some speculative article of a theological system, 
/a question of authority or opinion. Galileo must 
have felt that,whatever the inquisition might be pleas- 
‘ed to decree, the fate of his doctrine would ultimate- 
ly be decided by facts and observations over which 
'they had nocontrol. He might reason as Paseal did 
with the Jesuits: ‘It is in vain that you have pro- 
cured against Galileo a decree from Rome condemn- 
ing the opinion of the earth’s motion. Assuredly that 
| will never prove it to be at rest ; and if we have un- 
erring observation proving that it turns round, not all 
mankind together can keep it from turning, non 
| themselves from turning with it.” Having this con- 
| viction, he must have felt that the progress of truth 
could neither, on the one hand,be retaided by formal 
submission to ecclesiastical power, nor on the other, 
advanced by self-sacrifice. Under such cireumstan- 
ces the insincerity of his act should not, perhaps, be 
severely judged, ‘I‘hat Galileo was insincere in his 
| abjuration cannot be doubted; his persecutors were 
probably not more sincere ; indeed, it is apparent on 
the face of the proceedings, that the point about 
which the inquisition was solicitous, was not the 
truth or falsehood of the doctrine, but submission to 
the spiritual supremacy of the church. 

A question has been mooted with respect to this 
trial,which, though: it 1s not alluded to by our author, 
we shall briefly notice, in consequence of the promi- 
nent manner in which it has recently been brought for- 
ward by Libri. It has been surmised that, in the 
course of his examination, Galileo was put to the 
‘torture. ‘The ground of this surmise is the follow- 

ing sentence in the recital prefixed to the decree of the 
inquisition :—* But whereas it appeared to us that 
| you bad not disclosed the whole truth with regard to 
| your intentions, we thought it necessary to proceed 
|to the rigorous examination of you, in which you 
Now it is argued 
| that, in the books of the inquisitorial law, the phrase 
| rigorous examination is understood to imply torture ; 
‘and processes are said to be extant which leave no 
‘doubt as to the correctness of this interpretation.— 
Libri, indeed, goes the length of asserting, that, ac- 
‘cording to the laws of the Holy Office, whenever 
there was doubt with respect to the intention of the 
accused, it was a matter of necessity to have re- 
It is true that neither Galileo him- 





‘ 
| 
| 


| course to torture. 


. . . . . . { ~ , ° 
ting his former pledges, and in obtaining, by improp-| self, nor Nicculini, the ambassador of the grand 


er means, a license for the printing ol his dialogues. duke, who transmitted an account of the proceedings 


| After an 


| Catholie church. 
‘not go altogether unpunished, that he might be more 


invocation of the name of our Saviour and | 
of the Holy Virgin, Galileo is declared to have 
brought himself under strong suspicions of heresy, 
and to have incurred all the censures and _ penalties 
which are enjoined against delinquents of this kind ; 
but from all these consequences he is held to be ab- 


' solved, provided that with a sincere heart, and a faith 


unfeigned he abjures and curses the heresies he has 
cherished, as wellas any other heresy against the 
In order that his offence might 


ra 
iG, 


cautious in fut and be a warning to others to ab- 
stain from similar delinquencies, it was also decreed 
that his dialogues should be prohibited by public 


edict; that he himself should be condemned to the | 


prison of the inquisition during their pleasure ; and 
thatin the course of the next three years, he should 
recite once a-week the seven penitential psalms,” 
Galileo offered no resistance to this decree, but 
immediately signed the act of abjuration; in which 


to his master, has made the slightest allusion to tor- 
ture ; but to account for their silence, it has been ar- 
gued that the inquisition was known to impose the 
most profound silence on those who had the misfor- 
| tune to be brought before it,and that the trial of Gali- 
| leo, as is evident from the correspondence of Nicco- 
| lini, was,ina particular manner,shrouded in mystery- 
| In the absence of all direct evidence, Libri and oth- 


ers have urged the probability of the allegation 
from the known character of the inquisition, and its 


ot! 


conduct in ler instances ; but arguments of this 
| kind must be received with great caution, when used 
for the purpose of proving a specificcharge. It is a 
curious Circumstance, that the document containing 
the original process, which would have afforded con- 
elusive evidence in the present question, was in 
France previous to the restoration of the Bourbons, 
and that Napoleon intended to publish it. Libri 
states that at the restoration it was lost, or probably 
made away with. According to what is said of it 
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‘The appearance of Edinburgh is particularly strik- ladders, on the outside, lead into the upper and inner 
ing at night, and I do not believe there is acity in|/parts of these houses, which consists of narrow pas- 
Europe which is rendered so beautiful by, its, street- |'sages, stone steps, and wretched holes of rooms, all 
lamps and house lights of differentkinds. ‘The Old | forming the most irregular and intricate labyrinths, 
Town, the immense houses of which, towering one | ‘The windows of these miserable dens often eommand 
above the other, are seen from the splendid—line of | the most extensive and magnificent views through 
Princes street, which runs all along the side of the| the narrow mountain clefts, called stieets over. the 
flower-and-tree-filled valley, like a quay along a riv-| beautiful New ‘Town,with its hills, valleys, and gar- 
er bank—is particularly interesting at night., ‘This | dens. 
Old Town glitters ‘exery day of the week with num- | _ The cholera made frightful ravages in these closes, 
berless clusters and ranges of lights, as other cities | often as unvisited by the physician_and police, as by 
do only on great festive occaSieys. Yet all this splen- | the sun and wind ; and it is said that 8 them 
did array of lights is the consequence of poverty and | are never qaite free from infectious diseases of 1 
wretchedness. As these high houses are filled with | worst kinds. ‘hey contain many Irish inhabitants; 
crowded inhabitants from cellar to roof, and every | and as the Irish never can do without pigs wherever 
room has its separate family. All these poor peo-| they are, they often take their favourite animals to 
ple are at work till very late at night, light glimmers | live with them five or six stories high, where they 
from the window of every crowded and comfortless | fatten them in the bed chamber or dressing-room of 
room ; whilst in the houses of the rich, whole suites | some noble courtier of the sixteenth century. It is 
of rooms lie unoccupied, and consequently dark. said that, at the time of the cholera, when the police 
“You must yourself visit the narxqw streets of the | endeavoured to clean out and set in order some of 
Oid ‘Town, and must see the squal@d—misery in| these wretched places, they once had to let down a 
which the poor of this great city live,” said’ Ger- | number of pigs through a window four stories high, 
man settled in Edinburgh to me; “else you z because they had grown too fai to pass through the 


by Venturi, who had his information from Delambre 
the document was mutilated towards the end ; and 
Venturi was of opinion, that it would be in the de- 
fective parts that the Catholic answers of Galileo, in 
his rigorous examination, might be expected to be 
contained. 


Sir David Brewster, as we have already said, has 
made no allusion to this subject,probably considering 
the allegation, on such flimsy ground, of a proceed- 
ing so utterly at variance with all that is certainly 
known with respect to the treatment of Galileo by 
the inquisition, as undeserving of attention. In fact, 
the indulgence he met with during and subsequent to 
the trial, was such as must destroy every shadow of 
a suspicion of torture, at least if the inquisition is to 
be judged of according to the rules which are ordi- 
narily applied to human actions, 










« Galileo had remained only four days in the pri- 
son of the inquisition, when on the application of 
Niccolini, the ‘Tuscan ambassador, he was allowed 
to reside with him in his palace. As Florence still 
suffered under the contagious disease we have already 
mentioned, it was purposed that Sienna should be 
the place of Galileo’s confinement, and _ that his res- 
idence should be in one of the convents of that city. 
Niecolini, however, recommended the palace of the 
Archbishop Piccolomini as a more suitable residence; 
and though the archbishop was one of Galileo’s best 
friends, the pope agreed to the arrange:rent, and in 
the beginning of July, Galileo quitted Rome for 
Sienna. 







probably, like most foreigners, go back to Germany, | narrow stone door ways by. which they were brought 
praising the magnificence of the English cities, the |in. Most of the crimes committed in Edinburgh 
hospitality of their inhabitants, the splendour of their | take place in these closes, which offer the. greatest 
dinner parties, and I know not what besides; for-| facilities for robbery, murder and concealment. As 
: > , ; 
getting the poor of England as totally as the Eng- | in many of them two passengers cannot pass with- 
lish themselves forget them. I can tell you that if| out touching each other, itiseasy for the murderer to 
you go about with me over some of those old houses. | disable his victim and stifle his cries in a moment. 
you will see things such as you have never seen be- The opportunities afforded by these closes, perhaps 
fore, and will not easily forget. Such scenes of hu-| first gave the notorious murderer, Burke, the idea of 
man wretchedness, as never ought to exist in any | his horrible crimes ; at all events it was in one of 
country, and never could, in one well governed.” them, called the West Port, near the Grass Market, 
And, indeed, had I witnessed the condition of | that his atrocities took place. 
'the Polish cities, and had I not seen in various parts; [confess that I was deeply interested by the ex- 
of the world so much misery, squalidness, and pri- | traordinary scenes and sufferings to be witnessed. in 
‘vation every wheree d with poverty, 1 should ; Edi 2 isi 
vation every where connected with poverty, t should | these old parts of Edinburgh; and I visited them 
say that the condition of the poor in some parts of/ several times, both by day and night. The most 
the Old Town of Edinburgh, was the most painful painful thought connected with them, was that the 
Galil ‘ved thi i . | and humiliating spectacle that human eye could wit-| misery and wretchedness of these places seem like- 
rallleo survived this proceeding about nine years. | ness; but so great is the amount of privation and jv t¢.remain unimproved for an indefinite period ‘of 
Soon after his return to Acretri, he lost his favorite | dt | *y ; I . P 
tee ts) tail bial ; k ’ heiualt that | wretchedness endured in different partsof the world, | time. Something, indeed, the authorities of Edin- 
peupater, Wit Hed poramy aiken on here “es PO lchet E Webel is give the preference to any. Cer- | burgh are doing here and there, for the purification 
tion of his penance which consisted in the weekly | yi, y ; re ae 7 wer 
recital of ¢! canta maine: ani the event |tain it is however, that the manner of life of the | and enlargement of the closes; and old buildings 
Coen eee eee eens eae oy ts JP” | poor in Edinburgh has its own very peculiar evils, | and alleys are occasionally pulled down to make 
pears to have deeply affected his health and spirits. | which arise chiefly f he remarkable he of My Ars ee 
With the exception of a few in Aatdtiie pettak Gate onne tt ya ot uefly from the remarkable mode of| room for new ones. But the City of Edinburgh has 
fq teert oe aryl ; sn Flo a "th 6 hole 1€ | building adopted in the part of the town they inhab- | only 30,000 pounds annual revenue, and the small 
aa Soe a a hie ine ae 2 os a Pp A, ei” Tue closes” of the town are probably the portion of this sum devoted to the improvement oj 
a hich in Ris farnili hea vied bis’ ae narrowest streets in the world. ‘The lanes and al-| the Old ‘Town, isa mere trifle compared to the mag- 
r y é a 2tLers y Sly s § o—= | , ’ « ient: *ities > . e ° ° . < . . ; 
Distan ike nariod he dommedel nn '™ Wailacare Ga leys of Genoa and those of the eee cies, are | nitude of the task implied in the purification of this 
Motion.” Ap of the call aie aiinne ot his "werks | broad and spacious compared withthem. Some are/ Augean stable. ‘The old buildings are so solid and du- 
— : 7 P ‘| literally only a yard and a half or two yards across | rable, that their destruction alone would be a most 
His last astronomical discovery was the diurnal | from house to house | F ormerly the houses in those | expensive undertaking, and will not probably lor 
libration of the moon, in 1636. Soon after this| closes were inhabited by wealthy nobles, and many |}many years be attempted. ‘Their solidity, and the 
came totally blind. Hedied on the 8th of January, | families, such as - Morrison o0:4 lose, “Grey's | render it scarcely possible that a great conflagration 
| Close “Steward s Close,” &c. The old nobles | should eventually clear them away, as has been the 
built their houses in these close and narrow streets, | case in so many other cities. 
!in order to be more secure from attack, and be able 
to defend and fortify the entrances of their streets 
EDINBURGH. /more completely. Many of these closes still bear From the Liverpool Standard. 
{the arms of these old families over their entrances. A CUAPTER ABOUT AMERICAN ICE. 
! . Ps ‘lose is sti s , he alace . : , ; ° e 
ie cin s Oe is a, shown ei palace of the As We are henceforth to have this cooling lux- 
im ; . . strocte r T 1 7S ege » iVid f se. is W ina very! ° ; : 
Che elegant, nay, splendid streets of the New en es 7: “e hi “toh hited re a , : |ury regularly supplied to us, and its great supe- 
ope tL. ae Pas Ri ioe. i wthbhhe ites 3 ruinous condition, anc ~ abitec ym toy ot-| .°. “ ‘ ‘ 
l‘own, seem to be inhabited only by Fie ps rous and dacs ie elitiaate nr dnd Gand, "tn Tak cial riority both in clearness and thickness over the 
ae > Ccnthide These ¢ Ss > ssors | rs ¢ les, ! KRenHoOUSEe : ‘ ° ‘ . 
wealthy families. ‘I'hese consist of Oe ec LO he, s af the Earls of Gosf |; home article (owing to the precarious nature of 
of the university and the lawyers, (to which classes, | Close stand the old houses of the Earls of Gosfor« e ; 

Z arsity and , lated Mowun lof the Dukes of Queensberry ; the | Our winters and other causes) is acknowledged 
including their families, belong noless than 4000 and | @9@ Moray, ana of the Mukes ¢ ae !by all who have tried it. a st a - 
8000 inhabitants respectively)—many families of the latter is now a beggar’s lodging-house. Such once | YY 4 who havi ures Mt, @ short notice of its 
nobility and gentry, whose income is too limited to distinguished and now degraded houses are found in | Uses, the manner of keeping it, and of cutting 

< 4 ’ s ’ , . | © in. i . eo, @ , i . c : . ae 
support the expense of a fashionable residence in | every part of the Old Town. and securing it in America, may prove interest- 
London—and a number of other families belonging} I have never found the very poor in any part of | Ing to our readers. . 
to the cultivated classes, who assemble from all} the world, orderly or cleanly in their habits, for a Ice has become a great article of export from 
it itain in Edinburgh,where all the enjoyments | certain degree of prosperity and comfort is necessa-| America. Sixty thousand tons are annually 
parts of Britain gh, njo} ' | ; . 7 
of social life are offered them in equal perfection,and | ry to awaken in any the taste for order and cleanli- sent from Boston to southern parts, East and 
at smaller cost, than in London. Edinburghis with|ness. In England and Scotland a very considerable | West Indies, and as saw-dust is solely used for 
regard to the brilliancy of its society and the multi- | degree of worldly advantages is eae a the packing,a large trade is carried on in that article. 
tude of its resources, the second city oo British ky a Seem? aa ered: acid apts The ina honsea near the lakes and ponds, are im- 
aati 6 ors a strik -ontras “nglish poor are too often disorderly, and ex- er , 
empire, and offers a eemeg cone to “ ~ — lie ng is | 7 ‘ 4 or oe ae are ('&X-| mense wooden buildings, capable of holding 10,- 
; aces of absenteeism. » Scotch | travagant in their habits, and o among . | ; 
freedom from all traces of abse 1e Scotch 6 Poe ee ees |e a 000 to 20,000 tons each; some of them, in- 
who wander out to all parts-of the world in search | the Scotch, this is still more invariably the case. It leed er half aun acre of ground...’ They. are 
of wealth, generally return to settle in the capital of} may be imagined, therefore, how filthy and pestilen- bail a Covel ah an alls. ee art ‘th a y, 
their native country, when their efforts are crowned | tial is the very air in these closes. As neither sun | DUlt with double walls,—that 1s, with an inner 
: wall all round, two feet from the outer one ; and 


with suecess, It may therefore very possibly be|nor wind can ever pierce them, they are always i I 
true, as the Scots assert, that nearly one-third of the}damp. ‘ In many places I saw heaps of dirt lying the space between is filled with saw-dust—a non- 
150,000 inhabitants of their capital belong to the ed-| in them, which had evidently been accumulating for | conductor—making a solid wall, impervious to 


ucated classes. years. Strange irregular piles of steps, placed like | heat and air, and of ten feet in thickness. The 


‘After having spent nearly six months under the 
hospitable roof of his friend, with no other restraint 
than that of being confined to the limits of the pal- 
ace, Galileo was permitted to return to his villa near 
Florence under thesame restrictions : and as the con- 
tagious disease had disappeared in ‘Tuscany, he was 
able in the month of December, to re-enter his own 
house at Acretri, where he spent the remainder of his | 
days.”’ 


1642, in the 78th year of his age. 





From Kohl’s Travels in Scotland. Ea 


Conluded from page 218. 
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machines @mMiployed for tutting the ice are very beau- | by the mathematician 
tiful, 
the following manner— 
The ice thit is intended to be eut is kept clear of | to our medical men and our housewives. 
snow, as Sod as it is sufficiently thick to bear the 
weight of the view and horses to be employed, which | 
it will do ai six inches ; and the snow is kept serap- | 
ed from it until itis thick enough to cut. A piece of | 
ice is cleared of two acres in extent, which at a foot | 
thick, will give about two thousand tons. By keep- | 
ing the snow Off, it freezes thicker, the frost me, 
freely allowed to penetrate. When the time of cut: | 
ting arrives, the men commence upon one of these | 
pieces, by getting a straight line through the centre, 
each way. A sntall hand. plough is pushed long | 
the line, until the groove is about a quarter of an inch | 
in width, afd three inches deep, when they com. | 158 Pearl st. 
mence with * the marker’’—an implement drawn by | Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore, will receive subscriptions and pay- 
two horses—which makes two new grooves parallel | | ments for the Intelligencer. 
with the first; 21 inches, the guage remaining in the | —_ 
first groove. It is then shifted to the outside groove, | 





’ 










Reason, like the sun, is common to all ; 







sure, that we are not all of the same mind: 
| have it tq that-end, though all do not use it so. 
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as Death) 










Acents.—Baker & Crane, 










and makes two tnore. ‘The same operation goes on, 
in*parallel rectangular lines, until the ice is all mark- 
ed out into squares of twerity-one inches. In the 
mean while the plough is following in these grooves 
drawn by a single horse, a man leading it ; and he 
cuts up the iee to a depth of six inches, The outer 
blocks are then sawn out, and iron bars are used in 
splitting them. ‘These bars are like a spade or 
wedge form. In dropping them into the grooves the 
ice splits off, and a very slight blow is sufficient to 
separate them ; and they split easy or hard accord- 
ing to the weather, in a very cold day. Ice is very 
brittle in keén frost; in comparatively softer weather 
it is more ductile and resistible. 

Platforms, or low tables are placed near the open- 
ing made in the ice, with an iron slide reaching from 
them into the water; and a man stands on each side | 
with an ice-hook, very much like a boat hook, but | 
made of steel with fine sharp points. With these | 
the ice is hooked with ajerk that throws it on the 
platform on the sides, which are of the same height, 
on a cold day every thing becomes covered with ice, 
and the blocks are each sent spinning along, although 
they weigh 2 ewt. as if they weighed only a pound, 

Nhe slides are large lattice-work platforms to allow | 
he ice to drain, and three tons can thus be easily | 
n in one of them by one horse. It is then carrie sd | 

the ice-house, discharged upon a platform in front | are now content to remain as mere spectators, might 
the doors, and hoisted into the buildingby a horse. | 
Forty men and twelve horses will cut and stow away | 
four hundred tons a day. If the weather be | 
ble, one hundred men are semetimes employed a 
once ; and in three weeks the ice crop, about 
100 tons is secured. Some winters it is difficult to 
secure it, as a rain or thaw will come that will de- | 
stroy the labor of weeks and render the ice unfit for 
market; and then it may rain or snow upon that, 
before those employed have time toclear it off, and 
if the latter freezes, the result is snow ice, which is | 
{ no value and has to be planed off 
‘The operation of planing proceeds in nearly the 
same manner as that of eutting. A plane made to run) 
thegrooves made by‘the marker,’ and which will 
shave the ice to a depth cf three inches at one cut is 
wn by a horse, until the whole piece is regularly 
ined over. The are then seraped off. If 
ic not then*elear, the work is continued until 
pure tee is reached,and a few nights of hard frost 


i 
| make itas thick béelow—inch for inch—for what 
above. | 





we are informed by the writer, were originally in- 
tended for persons not acquainted with our princi- 











ples ; and he expresses the hope that, if they should 





meet the approbation of Friends, way may open for 
their circulation in the quarter for which they were 











immediately designed. If.our members who sub- 



























































scribe to this journal would, as opportunity offers, 
place the papers containing these articles in the hands 
of some of their sober and inquiring neighbors, the 


object of the writer might be, in some degree, an- 


iswered. Notwithstanding the general intelligence 


of the age, it ust be admitted that a great amount 
of ignorance, as well as of prejudice, exists with re- 


gard to the nature and ground of our religious testi- 


|monies, On these points, much remains to be done 


for the enlightening of the public mind. When we 
‘reflect on the intrinsic character of our principles, 

| and the important relation which they bear to the 
| happiness of the human family, we cannot but con- 
who 


‘elude there is a field of labor:in which many, 


wre 
' 


| be profitably employed. «The harvest tru! y 1s plen- 
Ther 


bly some persons who will object that a periodical 


%* 


teous, but the laborers are few. 
| character, i is not the most suitable vehicle for ecom- 
munications relating to, and explanatory of our reli- 


and disereiion are necessary in this de spartment, but 


we cannot, at the same time, allow this objection to 


operate so far as to exclude all original matter of this 
nature from our columns. 


induced to believe that judicious essays,on various 


1h 
ath iy 


I 
and brevity, 


oints of our testimonies, written wit 1 perspic uity 
and.as 
nical modes of expression, would not only be highly 


ther a to t] 


chips 


+ 


‘e js useful, but altove ppropriate 


the Intelligencer. 
at 


at 


been t ke n oft 


tv forms and ceremonials of 


ice- 
and | 
0X Wagons to 
10 to 
e mploy ed,and 
he houses, and constructing and keep- 
very expen- 
through good | 


The ice is transported on railways. Each 
use has a branch railway from the mainline: 
‘onveyed in properly 


character on which 
l si 


Many such seeking minds we believe there are; and 


something of a more substantial 


constructed | they may repose with confidence and satisfaction 


Dboston—a distance ol (as the loc: lity may be) 


] 
Smiles. ‘The tools, machinery, &c 
t 


' » 9° 
' rhe 
| it} 


w@ Dullal 


1} 
u 


therefore, while ‘ve would not urge upon any to en- 
3 

? dre ter on performances of the kind alluded to from any 
Are . 


» the railroads,—&€c., 
vet the facilities are 

inavement, that ice ean be furnished ata very tri- | case the necessary quali 
fling rate per pound ; and a failure the erop i 
riea would be a great calamity. 


such. other consideration than a sense of 


fication will not be wanting,) 
ol 1; we would suggest to our friends, and particularly to 


Am 


; Lour young friends, whether they may not here find a 
lt would appear, that forthe procuring, preserv- | 
ng, and use of this new article of import—though | 


Ss! 


yhere of action in which they’ may occupy their tal- 
v us d 
ents usefully to themselves and others. 


ul water in ite natural state inthe frigid zones—a va- | With these 
nety of mechanical and scientific ope rations are | observations, we commend the essays above-men- 
brought into play. "Phe guaging, squaring, and some- } tioned to the careful perusal and consideration of our 
tunes the planing appear to belong to the joiner,aided readers. 


the ploughing to the agricul- 
ahd the work is done by men and horses, in| turist; the import to our navigators; the preserva- 
tion to our philosophers ; and the’ use and economy 


and it is 


for want of examining all by the same light and mea- 
for all 


New York, and 


Ve have commenced, in our present number, a 
series of articles on the Christian Ministry from the 
| pen of our friend Samuel, M. Janney, These essays, 


e are proba- | 


200.,- "| devoted to subjects of a general and miscellaneous | 


gious principles, We are fully aware that great care | 


On the contrary, we are | 


much as ane free Trom tech- | 


1e objects of the | 
‘These might be a means of awaken- | 
ing conviction in some minds who, weary of the enp- | 


religion, are looking for | 


duty, (in which } 





ENCER. 


SUMMARY OF GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


—— 


Tue Annuax Farr of the Franklin Institute will 
commence on Second-day next. An unusually at- 
tractive display is anticipated. 


CavuTion.—A case of spontan eous combustion oc- 
leurred a few days since, which should serve as a cau- 
tion to ship masters. ‘he superintendent of a cot- 
ton factory in Saco, perceived a strong smell of lin- 
seed oil in a lot of thirty bales of cotton, which had 
been placed in a picker-room the afternoon previous, 
and on examination one bale was found wet with lin- 
seed oil or a mixture of linseed oil and turpentine. 
which had penetrated six or eight inches. ‘The cot- 
ton thus wet was carefully removed, and placed in a 
box out of doors, at a distance from*any building.— 
On the following day, being exposed to the sun, it 
took fire at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, and burned 
about three hours, when it was extinguished. On 
investigation it was discovered that a barrel of boiled 
linseed oil which a person in the same town received 
by the same vessel which transported the cotton had 
leaked about two gallons, and cotton was found ad- 
hering to the barrel, indicating that the articles had 
been in contact. 


| 


tsetse 


Snow.—The Salem (Ohio) Register says: Snow 
commenced falling on the evening of the 28th ult. and 
continued during the night. In ‘the morning we be- 
| held the green foliage covered over with a sheet of 
snow, two or three inches thic k. <A few days since 
| the warmth of the summer’s sun had not de »parted, 
but lingered as though loathe to yield the verdure of 
the earth to the chilly embraces of winter’s frosts 
but the mastery was gained all at tine thie transi- 


tion was sudden. 


Smira’s Comer.—An account of the discovery of 
a new telese opic comit by Hamilton L. Smith, of 
Ohio, is going the rounds of the papers. A corres- 
pondent of the Philadelphia Gazette says this is the 
first instance of the discovery of a telescopic comit in 
America, prior to its announcement from Europe, 
and entitles the discoverer, Mr. Smith, to the gold 
medal of the king of Denmark, provided he has com- 
plied with the conditions of the foundation, which 
are to forward a notice of it by the first packet to 
Prof. Schumacher, at Altona, or Francis Bailey, of 
| London, (recently d The claim for a medal 
the discove any nation, even if the 
comet should have been discoveréd in Europe while 
| the notice Is in transitu. No notice of the comet has 
Le been received fron Europe. 





censed. 


is good for rer of 


West [npres.—lInstructions have been given thet 
all Africans found on board of Spanish sels, ¢np- 
| tured by British cruisers on or near the coast of Cu 
ba are to be sent to the island of Jamaica, and ap- 
prenticed out on the plantations. ‘Trinidad papers 
state that all vessels raved in the slave trade bear- 
ing the ‘l'exian flag, captured on the coast of Brazil 
are to be sent to Demerara and that island, a treaty 
for suppression of the slave-trade having been 

itered sand Great Britain. The 
agricultural intelligence from Barbadoes is of a most 


Ves 


Ch 


the 


r into between ‘i'exa 


iC] heer lf and salisf: ic _ character : the prospects of 
the sugar planters o 
(An iee house for ¢! 
Boston Ice, has ult at 
The ‘Trinidad petitioners against the reduction of the 
ct uty on foreign sugar, alter protesting against such a 
measure, claim, if the government persist in it, that 
British plantation molasses may be permitted 


’ 


t island are unusually good. 
tion of New York and 
at Falmuth, Jamaica.— 


tive 
tliat 


i€@ rece] 
} 
heen built 


| to be 
used in breweries and distillerie sin Great Britain and 
Ireland ; the duty on rum de equalized with that on 
| British spirits, and that the duty on British plantation 
| sugar may be i argely reduced. These are relaxations 
in the existing poliey which the government. can 
hardly refuse, “if they force the colonists unprepared 
into competition w ith foreign countries. 


The Prussian Government, in order to avoid as far 
as possible accidents upon the rail roads, has found- 
ed a school at Berlin for teaching the art of directing 
and managing locomotives; and an ordinance has 
been issued th: at from and after the Ist January 1846, 
no person shall be employd as driver of locomotives 
on the railways of the kingdom, but those who have 
been taught at this school, and obtained a certificate 
of their capacity. 
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Loss or Corron.—The Concordia Intelligencer, 
after diligent inquiry for correct data, estimates the 
loss of cotton by the late floods in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Arkansas, to be 439,105 bales. 


Dr. LarpNeER is now engaged in making a philo- 
sophical investigation into the real cause of the late 
locomotive explosion on the Reading Ruil Road. He 


visited Reading a few weeks ago, for the purpose of 


ascertaining all the facts connected therewith. A re- 


port may be expected from him soon. 


ExTRAORDINARY Sickness.—Sickness prevails to| ately proceeded to Blair Atholl. 


an extraordinary degree at Woodville, Miss. Out 
of a population of 500, upwards of 400 persons had 
the yellow fever, and sixty deaths had occurred in a 
month, m: iking about one-eighth of the whole num- 
ber. 

ANIMALCULI IN THE Porator, &c.—A correspon- 
dent of the Brooklyn Star, speaking of the crops of 
Orange county, New York, says, “* The potatoes are 
rotting to such an extent, that the crop will be almost | 
a total failure. 


the wet rot. The vines or stalks die shortly after 
the disease seizes the potatoe, and may be pulverized 
to a powder by the hand. Potatoes contain by an- 
alysis about 72 per cent. water, 16 per cent. feeula, 
8 per cent. fibrous matter, and 4 per cent. mucillage. 
Different analysis may differ the proportions, but the 
above is about a fair estimate. A chemical analysis 
of the diseased potatoe, in the different stages of the 
disease, would be useful, and perhaps give some idea 
of the origin of the disease. 
ter until the whole becomes dissolved, will on allow- 
ing the fluid a few hours to cool, be found filled with 
animalculf; a living mass of countless distinct organi- 
zations, 

Penny Postace 
fits, after paying all, expenses, of the English penny | 


postage system, amount to three millions of dollars |‘ 


annus ally. ‘The franking privilege is entirely abol- 
ished, 
ny Stam ps. 

Porators pown East.—The Eastport Sentinel, 
speaking of the disease of potatoes which prevails 
now in some parts of the country, says that in that 
State the crop is first rate. 
commenced shipping them. 

Coat Mine rw Avapama.—The Talladega Re- 
porter says: Our attention has been called to the fact 
that J. M. Moore has discovered a valuable coal bed 
near his iron works in Benton county. 


his works the most valuabie in the state. 


A Curtous Appie.—Scions of an apple tree have 
been received, says the Boston Cultivator, from ‘Ti- 
conderoga, N. Y. where alone it is propagated, bear- 
ing a kind of apple which has neither core nor seeds ! 
‘The origin was as follows: ‘The top of a young tree 


was bent over 


There are two species of rot which | 
attack this vegetable ; one is the dry, and the other | 


A potatoe boiled in wa- | 


—!t is ascertained that the pro- | 


The Queen herself has to purchase her pen- | 


‘he merchants have | 


’ It is said to} 
he very near his furnace, and will doubtless render | 


and covered with earth, which took | 


root. The tree was then cut asunder, which stop- | 


ped all connection with the natural root of the tree, 


ind by sprouts whic *h sprang from the lop portion of 
the body. a regu! id, which produces 
this fine fruit—a beautiful rec tf 


sant table apple a the fall. 
Comss.—A Connecticut pay 

tacturer of woolen combs of N Haven has or.lers 

for fourteen millions and a half of these a 


iT Pt was ‘or iit 
cood size, véry plea- | 


rticles, 
The competition in the manufacture of cotton in| 
ll be greatly increased next vear. It] 
(mosk 
Company are laying the 
thousand feet in 
ed States. 


this country will | ’ 
eag Land and Water 
foundation of a new mill 
ngth, and pro- 


is stated that the 


which is to be one 
bably the large-t in the Unit 

Santa Fe Trapr.—We learn from a paper pub- 
lished at Independence,{ Mo, 
panies imported in specie about $400,000, and in 
robes and peltries about $50,000. Jour companies 
went out this vear, containing about 160 men, takine 
goods with them to the-value of $300,000, 
Ninety-two 
wagons werein the companies. ‘The trade: of this 
vear is said to be much less than usual, owing to the 
fact that a large number of traders failed to return 


outfit at that place cost about $ 36,000, 


from Santa Fe on account of the rains, high waters | 


and bad weather, 


IXTRACTS FROM. FOREIGN PAPERS. 


Received by the Caledonia, on the 3d inst. 





ti question between England and France; this is the 
pith of the stayement—++M, D. Anbigny has been 
moved from Tahiti ; his eénduct has been made the 


The British Parliament was prorogued by com- subject of apology ; and’ satisfaction,’ will we are 


missions appointed to represent her majesty, on the 
Sth ult. to the LOth inst. ‘The Queen made a speec! 
—but there was nothing in it. 


The Queen and Bornes Albert left London on the 
9th inst, for Dundee, in the steam yacht, Prince 
Albert, accompanied by the leading members of the 
Court, where they arrived on the 21st and immedi- 
The Queen receiv- 
ed a hearty cheer when she left the Thames, and an 
equally hearty greeting on her landing in Scotland. 


ENGLAND AND France.—lItis gratifying to an- 
nounce that all apprehensions of a collision be- 
tween us and our neighbours is at end. The Tahiti 
question has been settled after a fashion; the wound- 

| ed feelings of the Missionary Consul, Pritchard is to 
| be healed by a present of franes, and the French of- 
‘ficer who maltreated him is censured, but highly 
disgraced. 


Several vessels have left Liverpool for the .Wes- 
oe coast of Africa, with sealed instructions, to be 
| opened ina certain latitude ; and each carrying an 
experienced practical chemist,furnished with tests for 
| ascertaining the real qualities and composition of 
ores and salts. The destination of these vessels, 
probably the pioneers of a new traffic, is understood 
to lie between the 20th and 30th degree of latitude on 
the Western coast, and their object, the discovery 
|of certain suspected veins of copper, lead, iron, or 
| gold, stated to exist about forty miles from the sea 
coast, and in a rich and fertile country. 


The Morning Chronicle gives some particulars of 


| Louis Philippe’s intended. visit to this country— 
‘* His Majesty will leave ‘T'report on the 7th or 9th, 
by evening tide,so as to disembark the following day, 
before midday at Southampton, and the same even- 
ing to dine at Windsor Castle., ‘The two of his min- 
isters who will accompany King Louis Philippe are 
M:- Guizot, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
Admiral Mackau,the Minister of the Marine. 
The Belgian Government has advertised the Bri- 
tish Queen steam ship for sale. 
Spain, according to some accounts, is threatened 
with another revolution. In one of the most impor- 
‘tant towns of Spi 1in there is a regiment of 1800 men, 
and in the province of which that town is the capital 
there are two battalions ready to turn their arms to 
Espartero’s use. 


On the 4th ult., the Lord Chancellor proceeded to 
deliver his opinion in the case of * The Queen vs. 
O'Connell and others, 

Lord Campbell, after stating his opinion that the 
indictment contained some good counts, agreeing 
with Justice Coltman and Baron Parke in their opi- 
nion on the point of the judgment having given gen- 
/erally upon the indictment, notwithstanding the de- 
fective counts, he thought that the judgment could 
not be sustained. ‘The nobfe and learned Lor 9 con- 





.| cluded by moving that the judgment be reversed. 
| The amendment of Lord C amp! bell was then put 


| court below, 


; 


r says that a manu- | 


; 


| 


Power | 


; sal 

cer it ‘ gan wiln—** 

) that the Santa le com-| - . ' 
mendous cheering) a day of jusuice ! 


‘The judgment of the 
reversed, 


and carried by the affirmative. 
therefore stands 

The excitement in Dublinywhen it became known 
that the House of Lords had reversed the judgment 
of the Irish court was intense. Great crowds had 
assembled on Kingstown pier. 


before five o’cloek; some ! 


holding up white flags, inscribed « Judgment revers- | 


ed by the House of Lords—O’Connell is free!’ ‘the 
crowd hurraed—the news. spread, 
echoed throughout the city. 


Having entered his own house, O’Connell mount. | 
tle be-| 
lreland—(tre. | 


ed the baleony, 
This is 


and addressed the people. 
a great day for 
All that we 
and we have got an instal- 
‘The plans of the wicked 


ever desired was justice ; 
ment of it at any rate. 


- | and the conspiracy .of the oppressor—the foul mis- 
and their| °°." I J PI is 


management of the jury panel, the base conspirac v 
against the lives, the liberties, and the constitutional | 
rights of the publie, have all, blessed be God, been | 
defeated. Justice has thus far been attained ; ard 
Ireland may, if she deserves it be free,”’ 


The ‘Times announces the settlement of the T'ahi- 


repeal age nts on bo rd, 


| 
| 





ry’ 1 ' 
Ihe packet arrived | 


] | | 
and cheers re-| s 


J ] vol, vo. 


told, be made to Pritchard fer the ill treatment he has 
received. 


The war between France and Motocdo#s “a an 
end. ‘The Sultan has given, way, and dre: Nh the 
power he has_ provoked, sues for terms. . The tele- 
graphic despatch transmitted by the Prince de Join- 
ville from ‘I'anhier to the 10th ult. states that 

“The Moorish government has demanded peace. 
The fleet arrived at ‘Tangier this day, ‘The gover- 
nor of the town came on. board to renew his de- 
mand. Our conditions, have been signified and ac- 
cepted, and the treaty signed.) During the day the 
Consulate General has been re-established, and its 
flag saluted by the;town.'» Orders to cease all hos- 
tility and to leave the Island of Mogadore, will be 
desp: itched this afternieon.’’ 


Intelligence from China has been received since 
our last to the 28th of May. ‘The quantity of adul- 
terated opium, particularly the Malwa qualities, on 
the coast and at Hong Kong was immense. The 
Hong Kong Gazette of the 15th of May states that 
the necessity of a reduction of the duty on teas is 
daily becoming more evident. 

It is said that the negotiation with the American 
and French missions w ill be at Macao, where Cush- 
ing has been residing for a few months. 

PRICES OF FLOUR AND GRAIN, 


The following were the prices of Flour, Wheat, Corn and 


Oats, at the several points named at the latest dates received: 
FLOUR.| WH'T.| CORN. oars 
Philade ‘Iphia, age eae? dong $3 40; 88 | 44 95 
OW *S OTK: a) + eZee. — |} (93) 48 >| °30 
Buffalo, a eal a aati 3: 68).:.75 |. 39 | 95 
Cleveland, . . - + * sts 3.70) 73 374 | 27 
Wilmington, Del., 5 00} '97 | 46 20 
Richmond,Va., . «/| sear. |. 4 85) BS of) 40061) ‘27 
COO, 46: «om, 6 &  @ 36 420: 65 | 30 | OF 
ry ae: Per wate” ele" 5 426) 95 1°45. 4:25 
(hati ee Sat Oe ee ee a 
atone. pt hg ite ea ae 3 50) go | 42 | QI 
Mobile, . . . «+ « wteroprre cer 4 BO mr bh 56nde 42 
POON. 6 ee! Fe ee oe o4) 82 1 50 .|.°27 
Alexandria, D C., . .°. . | = | 8&5 44 | 32 
Lafayette, Ind, .... .. |: 400| 5&7 25 15 
Ms aume e City, . SO) Se twee 31} 70 9% | 25 
Boston, j 0 8 5 0 «6 hmere 3 56} — | 50 .| 21 
ew Orleans, | 3 06) 8&2 | 40 30 
Pittsburg 3&9! 7) 374 20 
Louisville, 4 25) 65 99 18 
Harerstown, 4 25 SO 3 5 
iseor@etown, «. "O°." «Ca 3 12) 92 40 0 
maneaviie, Ob, «imi ier 3 a 0 oie cant 
Alton, Illinois, . «°s° 3°. ‘| 3 38) 60 20 14 
Springfield, Ill., . . . 3 50 18 124 10 
Chicago, ¢. $ 49! 68 17 30 
Rochester, .: 3 38) 82 _ wigs 
PE a8 i cee ta 3 75 ooalad att Dues 
OGD ik is 3.62) 69 6 26 
Maumee City, — 62 2 -—— 
Viilwaukie, i 4°25: 59 FO 4 
Reading, . ., 5 7h 95 40 sO 
Ancusta Me. : ft 13;.. 92 G5 30 
Memphis, ‘l’'en., ‘ 5 25: — 374 —_ 

Oe ee Te er rer es | TTR A EE er gee 





SUPERIOR INDELIBLE INK. 


[DARNUILL'S very superior Indelible Ink, used without a 


§) preparation, warranted to produce a beautiful black in a 
few minutes, that will not wash oat. Also, CONGRESS INK, 
lac! e, Or re 1. Ink Powder, & Cc. &C. 
sold wholesale and retail, by 
WM. D. PARRISH, 
ly { north Fifth Street, 2 doors above Market. 
WILLIAM D. PARRISH’S 
EX THOLESALE AND RETAIL Paper and Rag Warehouse, 
y No. 4 N seth rifth Street, two doors above Market, 
Philadelphia 
COUNTRY MERCHANTS and TEACITERS supplied with 
1 general assortment of Writing, Printiig and Wrapping Pa- 
rs; wall and curtain papers, bonnet boards, &c. Also, the 
lard School Books, Py ik Books, Ink, Ink .Powder, 
Slates, Quills, Steel Pens, and Stationery.in general, all of 
which are ofle ret d at the lowest wholesale prices, 


™ Country rags bonght for cash, or in exchange fortgoods 


at cash prices. 4m20-ly 


SAMU EL FOTHERGILL’S MEMOIRS. 

Fs 3  RECEIN ED, The Mer »moirs of Samuel TF othergill, 

I: ‘or sal 3 by 
T. BE, CHAMAN, 7 

NEW STOCK OF DRY GOODS. 

HE Subscriber takesthis method toinform his friends that he 
has taken the Stre, No. 61 North Second Street, below 
Arch St. ,and has now on hand and is constantly receiving direct 


t north Fourth street. 


fromthe New York market, a full supply of FANCY and STA. 
PLE DRY GOODS, which he is satisfied will be found at as low 
prices at the above ‘NO as at any other Store in the city. Par- 
ticular attention paidto goods suitable for Friends’ wear. 


5m11 M. BUZBY 
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Prove the New Monthly Magazine. 
THE IMAGE IN LAVA.* 


Thou thing of years departed ! 
What ages have gone by, 


Since here the mournful seal was set 


By Love and Agony ! 


Temple and tow’r have moulder’d, 
Empires from Earth have pass’d— 

And woman’s heart hath left a trace 
Those glories to outlast ! 


And childhood’s fragile image, 
Thus fearfully enshrined, 
Survives the proud memorials rear’d 
By conquerors of manKind ! 


Babe ! wert thou calmly slumbering 
Upon thy mother’s breast, 

When suddenly the fiery tomb 
Shut round each gentle guest ? 


A strange dark fate o’ertook you, 
Fair babe and loving heart! 

One moment of a thousand pangs— 
Yet better than to part! 


Haply of that fond bosom 
On ashes here impress’d, 

Thou wert the only treasure, child! 
Whereon a hope might rest. 


Perchance all vainly lavish’d 
Its other love had been, 

And where it trusted, nought remain’d 
But thorns whereon to lean ! 


Far better then to perish, 
Thy form within its clasp, 

Than live and lose thee, precious one! 
From that impression’d grasp! 


Oh! I could pass all relics 
Left by the pomps of old, 
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with cologne water or other perfume. Further on 
it passes through a third apartment, which is the 
identical place where Guy Fawkes was said to have 
hidden his gunpowder to blow up the British Par- 
liament, in 1605. In this room is a system of iron 
conduit or witter pipes, lying upon the floor and 
crossing each other after the manner of net work or 
meshes. At brief intervals along the whole course 
of these pipes, are little perforated caps, like the top 
of a pepper-box. ‘These. pipes are to be filled with 
water, under a heavy pressure, On the turning of a 
grand cock, this water js driven out through the mi- 
nute orifices above mentioned, in beautiful fine jets, 
which, striking the upper ceiling of the apartment, 
rebound and fall back to the floor in the finest drops. 
During hot days this apparatus is kept playing all 
the time while the houses are in session, thereby im- 
parting a delicious coolness and freshness to the air 
before it enters the halls. In addition to these jets 
of water designed to cool and freshen the air, bags of 
ice are suspended in this apartment, the melting of 
which, by absorbing the caloric of the atmosphere, 
acts as a refrigerator. ‘The air, being now cleansei|, 
purified, warmed, cooled, or scented, is prepared to 
enter the hall of the House. For this purpose it is 
carried beneath the whole extent of the floor. ‘This 
floor is perforated throughout with small holes, a lit- 
tle larger than a pipe-stem or goose-quill; and through 
these, the air is filtrated,—so to speak,— into the 
room above. But to prevent any current perceptible 
to the feet or limbs, the floor of the House is covered | 
with a hair carpet,so that the air may rise impercep- | 
tibly through its meshes. Similar provision is also | 
made for carrying a full supply of fresh air into the 
galleries, so that they are not dependent upon that | 
which has ascended from the breathers below. ‘The 
upper or over-head ceiling of the house is not tight, 
although to one looking atit from below it exhibits 
no opening. Through this ceiling the foul air is | 
carried off into the attic, though this foul air is =) 
purer than that which common Londoners breathe, | 
for it is thrown inin such quantities that only a very | 
small portion of it reaches any human lungs. Fun:| 





| be taken. 








ed for inspection by the members, The attendant 
in the basement, by means of a cord and pully, can 
let down this thermometer at any moment, mark its 
condition in his register, and immediately replace it 
without its being missed from the hall above. 


In summer, the members are not only cooled by 
the water and the ice in the rooms below, but also 
by the velocity of the current of air ;—that is, a cur- 
rent of air at the temperature of sixty-five degrees, 
may be so increased in velocity as to produce sensa- 
tions of coolness as great as another less rapid eur- 
rent would do at the temperature of sixty degrees. 
Sometimes one hundred and twenty cubic feet a mi- 
nute are supplied to each pair of lungs. 


All these circumstances are noted, from hour to 
hour, by clerks and superintendents ; but it is left for 
the profound and scientific mind of Dr. Reid to strike 
the equations and evolve the grand results. ‘That 
gentleman assured me that since the adoption of this 
system, hardly a cough had been heard in either 
House. 

All the offices, committee-rooms, &c. belonging to 
the Houses, are ventilated, substantially in the same 
way. 

The provisions for warming and ventilating the 
new Houses of Parliament, are on a still grander 
scale. The entire edifice, including the halls for the 
two Houses, offices; committee-rooms, &c. is nine 
hundred feet long; and on the grand or principal 
floor, there are between two and three hundred 
rooms. At one end of the building is to be the clock 
tower, at the other end the Victoria tower. From 
the summit of these towers, as high above earthly 
impurities and miasms as is practicable, the air is to 
It is to pass down these towers,—more 
or less down one or the other according to the course 
and strength of the wind,—to the basement of the 
~tructure. Here it is to be turned and conducted, in 
a horizontal direction, to a spacious reservoir in the 
centre. While moving towards this central point it 
can be turned into any one of a number of channels, 
and receive such changes,—warming, refrigeration, 


To gaze on this rude monument, 
Cast in Affection’s mould ! 


nels are also placed over the great gas-burners by | perfuming, medication, &c.—as may be desired.— 
which the House is lighted, and the current of air! From this great heart it is to be driven in all direc- 


which rushes up through these, is very rapid. 





Love, human Love ! what art thou ? 
Thy print upon the dust 

Outlives the cities of renown, 
Wherein the mighty trust! 


-eoroorors ne ke _eeee- 
VENTILATION. 


“ The only public edifice I saw in Europe which 
enjoys a perfect luxury of ventilation, was the Brit- 
ish House of Parliament. ‘The arrangements for 
this object were conceived by that celebrated chem- 
ist, Dr. Reid, and executed under his superintend- 
ence. 
executing it complete. 

In the external wall of the House of Commons, a 
great number of orifices open into the out-door air, 
—every alternate brick for a space of perhaps twenty 
feet square being removed from the wall. Through 
these orifices the crude air or uninanufactured article 
is admitted. Stretched from above the upper line ot 
these orifices,—that is, from the ceiling of the room 
into which they open inwardly, and reaching to the 
floor at an angle of 45°,is a sheet or sereen of coarse 
cloth, through which all the air received is straine: 
or sified. By this means, all particles of coal smoke, 


soot, or other impurity, held in mechanical solution | 


with the atmosphere, are intercepted, and only pure 
external air is allowed to enter, 
through this sieve or’strainer, the air may now be 
conducted from this apartment in either one of two 
directions, as it requires or does not require to be 
warmed, If it requires to be warmed, 
through a room filled with a great number of heated 
iron pipes, which raise it to the desired temperature. 
Another passage way is provided when it does not 
require to be warmed; and by opening different 
doors it is directed into one or other of these at plea- 
sure. Here too it is further purified from any ad- 
mixture of fou) gases by exposure to the action of 
chloride of lime ; and on great occasions it is scented 


* The impressionjof a woman and infant, found at the un- 
covering of Pompeii. 


The plan is scientific, and the apparatus for | jaiq 


chimney. 


| 
| first described, keeps up the current through its 
| 


Having passed | 





The arrangements for ventilating the House of 
Lords are almost precisely similar to those for the | 
House of Commons, which I have described. When | 
the foul or used up air, from both Houses has reach- | 
ed the attic, the currents are conducted into a ww 
mon passage or channel. ‘Through this channel the | 
air is now carried down to the level of the parm | 
Here it enters the lower end of a vast cylindrical 
brick tower, eighty feet in height. The diameter of| 
the tower is perhaps fifteen or twenty feet at the bot- | 
tom, but it tapers gradually to the top, so that it ex- 
hibits the appearance of atruncated cone. About 
ten feet from the bottom, a grating of iron bars is 
across the interior of the tower, and on these a| 
coal fire is kept burning. ‘Thus the tower acts as a 

’ The air rarefied by the fire rapidly as- 
cends,creating a vacuum below,which causes the air 
from the attics of the two houses to rush in,and then 
the pressure of the external air through the orifices | 





whole course. 

One or two men are constantly employed in su- 
perintending this apparatus, directing the currents of 
air, so that they may be admitted at the proper tem- 
perature, purified, cooled by the fountains, or warm- 
ed by the pipes, as the varying days or seasons of 
the year may require. Beneath the House, at pla- 
ces where the pressure or crowd, on great state oc- 
easions, is likely to be most dense, large fans are 
provided, which, being rapidly revolved. force up 
through the orifices in the floor a much greater quan- 


| tity of air than would ascend from the natural effect 
It passes | of 


a mere difference of temperature. 

Itis now between six and seven years that an 
hourly register has been kept of the state of the 
thermometer and barometer, as they are affected by 
the air that enters the Houses. ‘The velocity and vol- 
ume of the air is also noted, all the great passages 
being so contrived that they can be more or less 
opened and closed at pleasure. From the ‘ wool- 
sack’ or speaker’s chair in the House of Lords, a 
vertical tube descends to the basement below. At 
the upper end of this tube a thermometer is suspend- 


| tions towards every part of the vast edifice ; and, by 
a system of doors and valves, to be let into or shut 
off from any apartment of the many-mansioned 


building at pleasure.”—Mann’s Report. 





CURIOSITIES FROM ICHABOE. 


By one of the laborers belonging to the ship 
Bradshaw, lately arrived in this port from the 
island of Ichaboe, we have been favored with 
the inspection of some of the remains of those 
birds whose deposits now constitude so useful 
and profitable a commodity to the inhabitants of 
this country. There is the skeleton of the gau- 
net bird, together with two eggs, in an excel- 
lent state of preservation, taken at a depth of 
28 feet below the surface of the guano, where 
they have doubtless remained for hundreds of 
years. The eggs are about as large as those of 
the goose, and the bird resembles in size the 
same fowl. There is also the skin of one of the 
penguins, which has not been buried and a spe- 
cimen of the genuine, unadulterated manure. 
This skin much resembles that of the seal.— 
Liverpool Mercury. 





THE DAISY. 


Not worlds on worlds, in phalanx deep, 
Need we, to tell a God is here ; 

The daisy, fresh from winter’s sleep, 
Tells of his hand in lines as clear. 


What power but his who arch’d the skies, 
And pour’d the day-spring’s purple flood, 
Wondrous alike in all it tries, 
Could rear the daisy’s curious bud ; 


Mould its green cup, its wiry stem, 
Its fringed border nicely spin, 

And cut the gold embossed gem 
That, set in silver, gleams within ; 





And fling it with a hand so free, 
O’er hill and dale and desert sod, 
That man, where’er he walks may see, 
In every step the stamp of God? 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PLAS LISS ——eeeer 


CLERMONT BOARDING ACADEMY FOR 
BOYS, 
Three miles north of Philadelphia, on the road 
leadng rom Frankford to Germantown. 


TI\HIS Institution is situated in a very retired and heal- 

thy part of the country, one and a half miles from 
Frankford ; the beauty and salubrity of the place com- 
bined with itslarge and ample accomodations render it 
one of the most desirable situations inthe vicinity of Phi- 
ladelphia, or in the country. 

The play grounds attached to the institution are large 
and well shaded, affording ample space to the pupils for 
exercise and recreation, without disturbing our neighbours 
or playing in the public highways. 

The pupils are entirely free trom the infiuence of im- 
proper company and associates; no companions are al- 
lowed them except those connected with the institution. 

Much care is taken for the preservation of health; and 
special attention is paid to the physical as well as men- 
tal and moral culture: and to secure the attainment of these 
objects the students will never be left without the super- 
vision of one of the principals. 

The boarding department is under the particular care 
of the parents of the subscribers. The students are made 
to feel as much as possible’ at home, and both in the 
family and in the school no exertions are spared that will 
contribute to their learning and happiness. | 

A full course of study embraces all the elementary and 
nearly all the higher departments of Science, with the ati- | 
cient and modern Languages. 

The pupils of he Elementary department are especi- 
ally attended to; great care is taken to give them a prac- 
tical’ understanding of such subjects as they may have 
tolearn. ‘The most approved class books are used, and 
the best methods carefully consulted in imparting instruc- 
tion from them. 

The students in the Mathematical department will re- 
ceive prompt attention at all times. This course includes 
Algebra; Geometry, with applications to artificer’s work; 
Mensuration of planes and solids, and mechanical philos- 
ophy; Surveying, practical or theoretical; and Analytical 
Geometry. 

A- Solar and Oxy-hydrogen Microscope, and a large and 
valuable collection of Anatomical Preparations have 
been procured to assist the -pupils in the acquisition o 
a knowledge of Natural History. + 

The Natural Sciences, during the winter season, will 
receive due attention; and to ‘render their acquisition 
easy and interesting, numerous experiments will be given 
with superior apparatus. 
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A CHANCE FOR BARGAINS. 


a subscriber having taken the premises (formerly 
occupied by J. W. Gibbs, and latterly by Evans & 





SEWEL’s HISTORY, 
CF THE RISE INCREASE AND PROGRESS OF 
THE CHRISTIAN’ PEOPLE CALLED QUA. 
















KERS.—The above valnable and standard work is now ix 
PRESS and will be published gbout. the first of Seventh-month 
next, in I'wo Octavo Volumts of over four hundred pages each. 
Prospectuses containing further particulars and Specimen 
Sheets of the work, may be seen by applying to T. B.Chap- 
man, the Agent in Philadelphia or to the underigned, the 
publishers in New York. 

‘Those persons, who may be desirous of adding this to 
their collection of Friends’ Books, are requested to make 
early application to either of the above, as the edition is limi- 
ted—and it is probable that a period of many years will 


‘Temple,) at the N. E, corner 4th and Arch st, and made 
arrangements to have it handsomely fitted up, proposes 
to sell off the present stock of dry goods, before his re- 
moval, at reduced prices, The assortment is extensive 
and desirable, and for the next few weeks will] be offered 
very. cheap for cash ,wholesale and retail, , 
CHARLES ADAMS, 
N. W.corner 4th and Arch st. 


P, S. Particular attention is givento the selection of 


articles suitablje for Friends. 


TEACHER WANTED: 








A man competent to take charge of a school in the coun- 

try, wherein will be taught the usual branches of an 
English Education, For particulars inquire of T. E. 
Chapman, 74 North 4th Street, or of Thomas Mather, 


Abington, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
Smo 2Ist, 1844. 


BOARDING SCHOOL - 





O R YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, near Moarestown, Burling 


ton County, N. J. The situation is ftired, healthy and 
pleasant, the water is pure and soft; the farm contains upwards 
| of 50 acres, with an abundance of fine fruit. Those pupils whe 
have a taste for agriculture or horticulture will be aidedin the 
exercise of these healthy and delightful pursuits in the intervals 
of theit studies, when parents desire it. 
ys The course of study includes all the elementary, as well as 
the higher departfhents ofa liberal and practical English 
edacation; Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Phvnolosy, Bota- 
ny and other departments of Natura! History, will receive spe- 
cial attention, and be fully illustrated by excellent apparatus and 
specimens. A large and well selected Library wili be open to 
the use of the students, 

In all the studies, particular care Will be exercised to give 
thema practical direction, and to cultivate such a taste for 
useful knowledge as willbe calculated to enlarge the under- 
standings of our pupils, and increase” their usefulness and 
happiness*in life. : 

All the pupils will live in the familyas our+own children ; 
their morals and deportment will receive the most careful at- 
tention. , ‘I‘he number will be limited, and the whole atten- 
tion of the Subscribers will be devoted to the improvement 
of those who may be entrusted to our care. 

The Summer Term will commence on the third Second 
day in the Fifth month, snd continue till the last Seventh day 
in the Ninth month. ‘The Winter ‘l’erm will commence on 
the first Second day in the 11th month, and continue till the 
last Seventh dayjin the Fourth menth. Students may enter 
at any time, ant without restriction as to age. , 

The charge for ‘Tuition,Boarding and Washing will be— 
$35 00 a quarter of twelve weeks, payable inadvance. No 
extra charges. SAMUEL 8. GRISCOM, Principal. 





REFERENCES. 

In Philadelphia—Joseph ;Warner, Richard Price. George 
Griscom, and John D. Griscom, M. D. No. 169 Vine street ; 
Wn. M. Muzzey, Wm. Dorsey, No. 132;North 2d st, John 
B. Ellison, No.40 Arch st., Lippincott & Parry. 

Kensington—Jonathan Wainwright. 

Germantown. Pa.—Joshua R. Johnson. 


In Moorstown, N. J.—Benjamin H. Lippincott. Chalkley } 
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The design of 


) Fifth-month 20th, 


elapse, before there will be a demand sufficient, to warrant 
the printing of another. 


_ BAKER & CRANE, 
Publishers, 158 Pearl st., N. Y. 
1844. 


cn —_——— 


WALL AND CURTAIN PAPERS — 
(¥ ‘ great variety of patterns, for 
y 


WM. D. PARRISH, 


No. 4north Fifth st. 2 doors above Market 


PROSPECTUS. 
IFE IN THE INSECT WORLD : 
tions upon Insects, between an Aunt and her Nieces. 
this little book, as its name im- 


plies, is to give a peep into insect life. 


The author has, endeavoured to excite in the minds of 
children, an interest in the apparently insignificant little 
inseets which surround them, by describing their curious 
structure, their habits, their ingenious architecture, and 


their admirable adaptation of means to ends. 


She has wished to make them feel that in this, as in 
every other part of God’s wonderful creation, they may 
see the skilful hand of the divine Artist, and the tender 
‘| care of the loving. Father. 
he work will contain about 250 pages, and will be 
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Philadelphia banks, 
Man. and Mec. bank, 
Moyamensing bank, 


Penn‘!'ownship bank, par 


U.S. Bank notes, 
Girard do. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


printed upon good paper, with clear type, illustrated 
with engravings, and neatly bound. 
Price, 624 cents per copy. 


a 
BANK NOTE LIST. 


Philadelphia, 9th mo. 27, 1844. 


4 Portsdam Manuf. Co. fraud 
par} Red Backs 1 a 60 dis 
par} Post notes on the various N. 
par} Y. banks no value. 

NEW JERSEY. 
25 dis; Mechanics and Manufactur- 
par, ers’ bk, Trenton, 


Pennsyl’a do. par3 Princeton bank, par 
Germantown, pars Plainfield bank 1 dis 
Del. Co. at Chester, pars State bank at Camden par 
Chester Co. W. Chester, par} Cumberland bank par 
Montgomery county, par; Mount Holly, par 
Farmers’ bk, Bucks co. _ par§ Salem Banking Co. par 
Farmers’ bk, Reading, # dis} Monmouth Bank broke 


Easton. 
Northampton, 


Laneaster bank, 


old 80a 903 Tren. 


par; N. eG Del. Bridge 1 dis 

anking Co.old par 
pars All other banks do 
par$ Wash. Banking Co. _ broke 


sale wholesale or retail, 


or Conversa- 


Lectures on the application of Chemistry to ; griculture Gillingham. prclant Lancaster, 3 oan Freaklin bank r 
= > aliweareo : 2 af 2 8e > i .. 2 ‘ a “os s0Danon, ) oO 
will be delivered during the winter hese lectures are}  ,, Evesham, N. J.—Zebedee M. Wills, Andrew Griscom. | Harrisburg Toten City Benk A 
designed to impart such a knowledge of chemistry to oe i “ c ots ate ’ ’ ) 
aes : ae ere * Springfield, N. J.—Samuel Ellis. Middletown, } dis} Monmouth. do 
the pupils as will enable them to. apply its principles to} Selon’ NW 7 C M. Ward Catlisle 1 dis’ N. J. Manufac. Co. do 
Agriculture. ‘Che formation of arable land from sterile, Ore ae, +3: ee TOORED ame BF Ee Colamiie Brdce sar? Protec. and Lombard } 
+ , ; : ho SS one : . Ww a ad umbia Bridge, par; Protec. and Lombard, do 
the analysis of soils and the chemical compusition o Ge nes gpa Whitelock, Wm. Griscom, jr. | Northumberland, par} State bank at Trenton, do 
grains, grasses ete. will compose the most prominent FOOT EO hs. See. | Miners’ bk, Potts. 1 dis} Bank of N. Brunswick, do 
features of this course. * Wilmington, Del.—Eli Hilles. Wy’g bk, Wilkesb’e, 14 dis: Mec. bk, Paterson, do 
: . ; d; Baits sate i or $5’ i 
The charge for Tuition in English is $35 per qr. ** Quakertown, Bucks co. Pa.—Samuel J. Levick. I uA. Comane potes, px Under OP Bo 3h 7 dis 
(payable in advance) including boarding, washing and| 7 N..B. Stages leave Camden, every day for Moorstown,| 4. post sotéd,” $ dis Paltiinnre ‘hake Idis 
mending, the use of English books, lights, fuel, &c. and and will bring passengers to the school—those who prefer it | Towanda, ’ 60a°76! Patapsco bank, , Ido 
for the ancient and modern Languages, each $5 per qr. aere easily procure conveyances at the livery stables, in Cam- | York, 1 dis} Mineral bank, 1 dis 
en. | Gettsburg, ] dis} Fredericktown, } dis 


additional. 


All letters must be addressed to “Clermont Academy, | ry will be forwarded to the school every day. 
near Frankford, Pa.” pitied Vein : a 


SAMUEL Y. BUCKMAN, 
EDWIN D. BUCKMAN, 
REFERENCES. 

In Philadelphia—Samuel Badger, 60 Walnut street, 


: Principals. 


John H. Cavender, 348 N. Fifth st.; Marmaduke Watson, | Writing, Grammar, Geography, with the use of Globes ; Natural 

193 N. 2nd st. William C. Murphy, John Swift, Daniel | Philosophy, Botany, Chemistry, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, 

Fiuer, John Sturdivant, Congress Hall Chesnut st,, Ezra asgaenreeet erry ee Devereten by practice; Spherics, De- lus bk. Warren 60 
' 4 . ‘ ; flo ‘J scriplive anc achuical Astronomy. 4 » OR, t ’ 

) > 2 ¢ © > re ei - ee . , j P ¢ : f ‘ 
Holden, editor of the Saturday Courier ; Georg. i; oo with appropriate apparatus, the sciences of Natural Philosophy | West Branch bank, 
Calmont, Commerce st, Alonzo Betancourt, 284 N. ou and Astronomy are familiarly explained, by lectures and experi- 
st.; Peter Pereyra, St. George’s Alley, J. Rhea Barton, S. | mental illustrations. 


W. corner of Chesnut and Juniper sts.; N. Shoemaker, 


Packages and letters, left at C. Champion’s Arch St. Fe r- 1 dis} Hagerstown, 


| Chambersburg, 
3 dis;Farmers’ and Millers’ Ha- 


Waynesb’g p. notes, 


a ti sii : - —— | demand notes, 3 dis; gerstown, no sale, 
PROSPECT HILL BOARDING SCHOOL, | Brownsville p. notes, 2 dis Westminster, i dis 
GOR BOYS, is located in East Bradford, two miles southwes 5 7 demand notes, S ae eto ci ; 

> course of instructi »mbraces Orthography, Reading, | PETES CO. DK., OF oS. y; « On 
ao a oe De ee ae a aaa Honesdale, 14 dis Franklin bank, 4 dis 
| Bk. Susquehanna co. 40 dis? Susquehanna, broke 

| Lewistown, 14 dis} Millmeton, broke 


Frederick County bk, # dis 
1f dis} Broken bks, various prices 
NEW YORK. /Baltimore and Ohio R. R. 
New York City, par; notes, par 
| Globe bank, - fraud DELAWARE. 


The School being furnished 


Terms :—For Boarding, Washing and Tuition, inclu- 


low >: 3 ‘ } . , al teenie 

M. D.; T. E. Chapman, 74 north Fourth street. ding Reading Books and Stationary, thirty-five dollars in | y ote Rives Bank. Ca. dos Raok of Delaware am 
In Germantown—Thomas F’. Betton, M. D; P. R.| advance, per quarter of twelve weeks; other books fur- | Weol Cuewane’ anh ” 05 dist Farmers’ bk. Delaware, . par 
Freas, editor of the Germantown Telegraph. nished at the usual prices. The pupils have access to a! Com. bk, Ni w York, © 2 dis} Union bank, par 
In Wilmington—William Warner. | well selected Library Each scholar must furnish his | Lafayette bank, do {Bank of Smyma, her 
In Salem N. J.—Minor Harvey, Aaron B. Ivins. |ownfwash basin and towels; he must also have his| N. Y. Bkg. Co 60 doj Under $5's, # dis 
In Bucks county, Pa.—Joshua Buckman, Jonathan | ¢}othes marked with the entire name, and bring a Jeather | Pry Pock bank. 1 do} Wael see Sead Soe 4 di 
Poasor, George M. Ivins, Jonathan Fell, Jonathan P.} trunk. = N. Am. Trust . 0. 2 oes AMY, q ie 
Magill, William Watson. There will be a vacation of three weeks in the Spring Caeeren ie ry 443) Far. and Mechanics’, 1 dis 
S In Philadelphia County—Robert Buckman, Joshua} and two weeks in the Fall. The Summer term com- Except bk of Columbia, ) 3 Alexandria, 4 dig 
Fell. mences on the 3d second-day inthe 5th month, and Win- Green Co:, Hudson, [| <3 Bank of Alexandria, brake 
In Downingtown, Pa—Ezra Hoops. ter term the second 2d day in the 11th month. Middle Districts, | £3 Mechanics bank, broke 
alan JUST PUBLISHED. Application for admission tc the School,can be made Eeebure.: spinon. z ae ae ec Lidie 


Letters of Martha Smith, with a Memoir of her Life, prepared 
by a few of her particular friends. Price 37} cen . 
T. E. CHAPMAN, 74 North Fourth St, 


by letter or otherwise to 


— a . and Planters’, Farmers’ bk & bra’s, 1 dis 
BENJAMIN PRICE, jr. Priscipal. | pee 2nd Esmee fava bk & branch, Ldie 


Post-office address, west-Chester, Pa. $m-14] Ex, bank, Po’keepsie do {Ex. bk & branches, 1 dig 
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CHAPMAN & JONES, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTI 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
No. 3 South Fifth St., near Market 


DPD LL 


The subscribers would respectfully call the attention of their | who receive it without expense to themselves. 


friends to their new Book and Job Printing Office, 
which is supplied with a very extensive va- 


riety of New materials, presses, etc. 


BOOKS, HANDBILLS, CATALOGUES, 
PAMPHLETS, CIRCULARS, NOTICES, 
CARDS, STORE BILLS, BLANKS, &c.&c. 


Executed with despatch, and in a style which, for neatness | 
and clearness of impression, will compare with the work of 
any other establishmé@nt. Our prices are such as we believe 


will in all cases render satisfaction. 
JOSIAH CHAPMAN, 
JONATHAN T. JONES. 





NG 


| contains atleast 200 pages, closly and handsomely prin- | dence that the Carstairian System is superior to all 


THE FRIENDS’ WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
F Scienee and Arts, is published in quarterly numbers, 
at New Haven, Connecticut, and in two semi-an- 
nual volumes of 400 or more pages each. Each number 


| ted on good paper, and fully illustrated by engravings. : 
_The subscription price is six dollars per yearto those | 4 thorough and practical knowledge of the system ; that 


| 
j 





JUST PUBLISHED 

HE MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND GOSPEL 
LABORS OF SAMUEL FOTHERGILL, WITH } 
SELECTIONS FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE, 
&c., By George Crosfield. ( 
lish edition—in one Oétavo Volume of over five 


pages. 
style,) 


BAKER & CRANE, 
158 Pearl street, N. Y. 
*.*Agents forthe sale of John and Isaac Comly’s publi- | 


cations. a | 
(; Su AND WATCH MAKER, No. 150 South Street | 
1 doors below Fourth, Philadelphia, 
6m8-6mos 


. . 
$2 25. 


lor sale by 


ISAAC DIXON, 


FRIENDS’ BOOKS. 
For sale by T. E. Cuarman, No. 74 N. Fourth street, | 
below Race, Philadelphia. 


RIENDS’ MISCELLANY, 12 vols, 12mo. $10 00 


Do. Do. single vols. ... 874 
Job Scott’s Works, 2 vols. 8vo. .......05. soe 8 OO 
Sewell’s History, 1 vol. BVO. ....eeceeeeeeees 2 00 
Do. Do. Te MONE, a n:0s 0:9 be RAD 020-068 2 50 
Memoirs of 8S. Fothergill, 8vo. .........00065 2 00 
The Quaker, vols. 1, 2 and 4, 8vo. .......... 2 00 
Do. single vols. 8vo. ..... eoecveves 75 
Elias Hicke’s Journal, vo. ...........00000% 1 25 
D.. ade Discourses: SvOl «iiss... owleWce ve’ 1 2 
Hugh Judge’s Journal, l2mo. ...........- 48+ 1 00 
George Fox’s Do. 8vo0. ....seeeseeeecees - 15 
rclay’s Apology, 8V0. .....ceeeeeeeeeeees 1 00 
m. Bayley’s Works, 8vo, «1.2.25. cece eee 1 00 
Woolman’s Works, 12mo.: ........escceeee8 87! 
Hall’s and Martin's Journal ..............-. 874 
Sarah Grubb’s Poe i SUG dU EIG oc e'cee 75 
Jones’ Analysis, 8vo. ........ 000. gah Ute ead 4% 75 
Joshua Evans’ Journal, 12mo. ...........00+: 623 
Rufus Hall’s Me (ieee Pardee ty. sos k 4.0 9:4.054 50 
eT ge OO 50 
Wm. Shewen’s Works, Svo. .......-e0-68 bios 50 
Cockburn’s Review, 8vo. oi... cee cece eee e eee 50 
Penn’s Rise and Provress, 12mo. .........+.. 50 
SAE PGE, DOs ss ties 600 bo 0 66 cd eeKe 50 
SG TNE chs hee 0 bg 0 db 0:6 0 d0 owe e's 50 
Isaac Martin’s Journal, 12mo. ..........+06+ 40 
Martha Smith's Letters .....ccseccevecccces 374 
Friends’ Discipline, l2mo. .........000eeees 374 | 
Do. Pocket Map ...3i5.0eess.00- oats b's 374 
Janney on Religious Subjects, [8mo. ........- 374 
Emblem of Nature, lomo, .....0--.eeeseees 374 
Hampton's Narrative, 12mo0. .......-+. ee eee 31 
Narrative of Ann Byrd, 18mo..........00+-: 31 
Jacob Ritter’s Journal, 18mo. full bound ...... 31 
Do. Lo. ar OO 66 wale 25 
Visit to the West Indies, 12mo. ............- 30 
GN WAT UU ng eee eee 25 
Kersey’s Treatise, I8imo. .....000seecereees 2 
Early Impressions, ISO. ......00 cece eeees 25 
The Friend’s Family, 18mo. .........eeeeee 25 
The Remembrancer, calf milt ...........006. 1 00 
Do. og errr rye 75 
Do. es es San as oie 50 
A Guide to True Peace, arabesque ........-. 374 
Do. Do. ee a ki 6 eee ay 25 
Do. Ce. oie 20 
Sandy Foundation Shaken ¢.............e6. 25 
Holy Scripture the Test of Truth ......... 25 
Observations, by T. M‘Clintock ............. 25 
Ree. Fee, T,. Wes REO ghee secacsaetss 20 
The True Way, by Wm. Law .......... 124 
Dell on Baptism ........cceeceveceeecs 124 
Brief Remarks, by J. J. Gurney ........ 124 
Baltimore Defence, . Br ')) awncceccs 124 
Sermon and Prayer, Re 124 
Early Friends and Dr. E. Ash ........-- 124 
Two Discourses, by E. Hicks, 1824...... 124 
J. Wilkinson’s Letter ........ seeeee oe ; 124 
Memorials, N. Y. 1832 .........-. — ; 124 
Do, Be BGSD avca vc cacse aveve ‘ 124 
Isaac Childs’ Vision .......... sé eaiciv $ 124 
Friends’ Pocket Almanac ...... SL com « 64 
Dr. Parrish’s Letter ............ ieee 63 


T 
First American from the Eng- | Books and Stationery, &c., to which he invites the attention of 
hundred | School Teachers, Lijrary Commitiees, and otber . 


Price in neat muslin binding, $ 2, sheep, ior 


' Family Medicine and Prescr:ntion Store, N. W. corner 


But. to 


| those who receive it by mail five dollars per year in ad- 


vance, 

Remittances should be made, if possible, in Eastern 
money, but if that cannot be obtained, the best bills 
which can be had of specie paying banks, may be substi- 
tuted. 
post office department, by which postmasters are authori- 
zed to remit payments for periodical works free of postage 


if the letter containing the remittance is subscribed by 


B. & B. SILLIMAN, 
Editors Am. Journ. Science and Arts. 
Complete sets, now 46 volumes, are furnished to order 


themselves, 


‘SCHOOL AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, No, 74 North Fourth strect, 
e keeps constantly for sale a very extensive assortment of 


DRUGS AND CHEMICALS. _ 
NDELIBLE INK, tor marking on linen, both with and 


without mordant—warranted. 


WARRINER’S SILVERING SOLUTION, for renewing 


| old plated ware and producing by a single application a plate 


of pure silver, on brass or german-silver candlesticks, door- 
knobs, castors, &c. 

SUPERIOR TEABERRY MOUTH WASH, an excellent ar- 
ticle for cleansing and preserving the teeth and gums. 

IMPROVED YEAST POWDERS for making iiyiit batter in 
a few minutes, put up with full directions for use. 

CARBONATED SODAIC POWDERS, which furnish 
agreeable and refreshing summer drink. 

Also, SUPERIOR MINERAL WATER on dranght, or put 
uplin bottles for family use. For sale,together with alarge as- 


au 


ortment of Drugs, Medicines, English and Freich Pertunie- | 


. < . . . } 9 
ry, Fancy and Shaving Soaps, &c. &c., at Edward Parrish’s 


and Chesnut streets, Philadelphia. 


CLOTH STORE. 
ACKSON, CLAPP & Co. N. W. corner of Market and Secon 


| J streets have ju:t received a handsome assortment of Spring 


| Engli8h and French | 


| 


| Cashmere and fancy silk 


| Goods, comprising in part 


French blue. black, olive and brown Cloths. 

i:nglish wool black, blue, invisible green and olive do, 

\merican do do do do, 

French, West of England and American black, bive and faney 
Cassimeres 

lack satin Vestings. 

black silk do 

do 

Wove, figured, quilting and Marseilles do 

Buffand white cashinerette do 

weed Cassimeres. 

Black silk Velvets. 

Silk and worsted Serges, 

Plain white and colored fancy Linen Drills. 


Do do 


} Plain and fancy Gambroons. 





Brown Hollands, Silecias, &c. 


ALSO, 


Mixed and Diab Broad-cloths, suitable for Friends’ wear. 


| Rattinets and Damasks, fur Coach ‘Trimmings, 


| 


| 


With ageneral assortment of Tailors’ Trimmincs, which we 
offer for sale at reduced prices by the piece or at retail. 


WOOLLEY’S COPY BOOKS. 
Published by 'T. E, Chapman, 74 north Fourth street. 
IN urging the claims of these valuable and popular 
1 works upon the attention of school teachers, and all 
others who are interested in the education of youth, we 
would briefiy, refer to the advantages which they pos- 
sess over all similar publications now im use. We are 


aware that many and various systems have already been | 


sent forth to the public: indeed, so common have they 


become, that scarcely a writing-master can be found,who | 


has not his ** original system.’ But, as an evidence of 


their want of merit, they seldom flourish beyond the spot 
where they spring up, and but rarely outlive their au- 
ven among those which have gained the most 
popularity, it will be noticed that thei: ingenuity has 
been taxed more to improve the shape of the letters and 
the general style, than in simplifying and rendering 
more easy the means of imparting to others a practical 
knowledge of an art, the foundation of allarts. And it 
is this which constitutes the distinctive feature of the 
celebrated system of Carstairs. This system teaches 
thatit matters little what style is assumed, so that it is 
easily read and written, and supples the puiposes for 
which it was designed. Its object is to accomplish in 
months, that which has hitherto demanded years. It 
proceeds, in a philosophical manner, to ascertain the 
principles upon which theart of writing is founded. It 
discovers that all good penmen, who write with ease, 
freedom, and facility, no matter how or where they ac- 
quired them. exercise almost invariably the same move- 
ments. Itdefines these movements, and so simplifies 
them, that they may be imparted to others with but little 
cost of time or labor, And-when the young hand once 


thors. 


| becomes practically familiar with these movements, he 
iscomplntely master of the art. 


He can write with 





Subscribers will remember the regulation of the | 





ease, expedition, and beauty, and in whatever 8tyle his 
fancy may dictate, 

| We would respectfully, ask a careful perusal of the 
| accompanying certificates. They afford abundant evi- 


| others now in use ; that GW. Woolley is possessed of 


the above works prepared by him, are valuable aids to 
the teacher in imparting a knowledge of the correct 
principles of writing. 


TEACHERS IN SEVERAL OF THE 
SCHOOLS. 


FROM THE PUBLIC 


I have examined ** Woolley’s Copy Books,” designed 
to facilitate the teaching of Penmanship by the Carstair- 
ian System, and I think them decidedly superior to any 
other published copy books with which I am acquainted. 

Should they be approved by the Controllers and Di- 
rectors, | should immediately commence using them in 
the school under my care. Very respectfully, 

James Ruoaps 
Principal, N. W. Public School. 


I have examined Woolley’s Carstairian System of 
Penmanship, and believe itis calculated to facilitate the 
| acquisition of an easy and correct hand, in a superior 
| manner to any that has been adopted. 
| 
! 





Mary H. Mupp.eron, 
Principal Female Dep. 3d St. Public School. 


Dear Sir—I have examined your series of Copy 
| Books, and from having partially pursued the same sys- 
| tem for several months, have no hesitationin saying that 

it possesses decided advantages over the usual methods 
| of writing as taugh in our schools, and thatif your Co- 
| py Books are introduced by the board of Controllers, it 
| will soon be the only system made use of. Yours, &e. 

Witson H. Pitre, 
Principal N. E. Public School. 

| Dear Sir—I have cursorily examined the Copy Books 
| you submitted to me onthe * Carstairian System of Pen- 
| manship, by G. W. Woolley,’ and am of opinion that 


th} they are peculiarly calculated to give freedom to the 
“| hand, andto make good writers if they are closely ad- 


| hered to. With much reepect, 1 am yours, &c. 
W. G. E. Acnew, 
Principal Zane St. School, Boys’ Department. 
I concur with the above. Lypia C, Siru. 


Principal Female Department. 


| FROM A NUMBER OF THE PUPILS OF G. W. WOOL- 
| LEY IN PHILADELPHIA. 


The undersigned having taken lessons of G. W. 

| Woolley on the Carstairian System of Penmanship, be- 

lieve it due to the cause of education and science to re- 

| commend this system, as taught by him, to all those who 

| are desirous of improving their knowledge of that art to 
| which we 

** Owe 
All we read and almost all we know.”’ 

We believe that the system of Carstairs is truly scien- 
| tific, being based upon the principles of nature; that its 
| introduction into common use would be an invaluable 
| improvement in the artof penmanship; and that it af- 
| fords greater facilities than any other system in the ac- 
quirement of a rapid, free and graceful style of writing. 

P. CuNNINGHAM, E. T. Marruews, 
Joseru FussEx, D. B. Morris, 
SAMUEL GREGAR, Geo. D. Jones, 
Henry IT. Cuitps, Gero. Ecxrexr, 
Wm. WELLs, Wm. H. Yearon, 
Atrrep Wricurt, Jas. L. Ginon. 


\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


FROM ELWOOD WALTERS, TEACHER, NEW YORK. 

I have examined the series « f “Copy Books on the 
Carstarian System of Penmanship,” and consider them 
preferable to any thing of the kind that I have seen. I 
shall make use of them in my school, because I am per- 
suaded that with reasonable eare on the part of the teach- 
er, the pupil can scarcely fail to acquire a good business 
hand, by practising the exercises which these books con- 
tain. 

Ex.woop Watters, No, 187 Bowery 





THE 


Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer, 


Is published every Seventh-day, 





At No. 3 South Fifth Street, corner of Merchant St. 
BY CHAPMAN AND JONES. 





TERMS.—$ 2 per annum—2.50 if not paid within six mos — 
3.00 if not paid within 1 year. Notice to discontinue a subserip- 
tion must be given at least one month before the close of the 
year. 


Advertisements will be inserted at Fifty Cents a square for the 
first, and ‘Twenty-five Cents for each additional Insertion. 









